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fourteenth century, partly on account of their wealth, partly
on account of alleged unorthodox practices. The exchangers
continued as the typical bankers, until their position was
challenged by wholesale dealers from the industrial towns and
seaports of Italy. A firm of merchants operating in several
countries has to create some machinery for the remittance of
money from areas where goods are sold to areas where goods are
purchased. Thus the traders of Siena and the Florentine wool-
dealers with interests both in the north and in the south of
Europe set up a system of agencies and communications which
served their purpose of transfer. The provision of facilities to
other parties less well equipped in this respect came as a natural
extension of business, for a charge could be made for services
rendered, interest could be earned on sums credited to the use
of third parties, and much trouble could be saved by accepting
commissions for the payment of money in those areas in which
balances of cash tended to accumulate. Moreover, free balances
could be lent as temporary investments in one place, and money
accepted on deposit in another where the cash-box had a way
of being empty. Thus merchants who took to exchange and
banking as a by-employment might find it profitable at last
to put most of their resources into finance; and this tendency
has been manifest among experienced traders at all places and
times.

Although the distribution of attention and capital between
trade and finance differed with temperament and opportunities,
the nexus between them was seldom lost in the medieval period.
We may even go beyond the Middle Ages and say that in the
merchant banker we have the type par excellence of banking
practice from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. The
frequency of failures was sometimes attributed to the persistence
of this duality of function. How could depositors be protected
against the use of their money in the speculative trading ven-
tures of their banker? The authorities might impose restrictions,
demand bonds or deposits, as was done in Venice and Barcelona,
but the complete separation of banking from commerce would
seldom have been capable of enforcement. An easier remedy